WINTER 


BY PAGE SMITH 


I find myself a little at a 
loss in my initial assignment 
for the City on a Hill Press. 


I have been asked to write ° 


on the recent Cowell Winter 
Break (we have tried unsucces- 
fully to drop or change the 
rather unfortunate name of Cul- 
ture Break for ‘which I fear I 
am largely responsible, It per- 
sists). I am, of course,a warm 
advocate of the Break, however 
named. It is true, I think, 
that we live on a number of 
levels, that we are sensuous, 
intelligent, believing, celebrat- 
ing, self-contemplating, world- 
resolving, problem-solving 
beings. We need to be able to 
move from one level (or one 
pole) to another, We breathe, 
respond, sing, worship (in our 
own particular ways) and it has 


always seemed to me that the {~ 
academic world has not ade 


quately represented our multi- 
formity ( to borrow a word 
from Rosenstock-Huessy). We 
need to establish new rhythms, 
new ways of learning, new ways 
of celebrating. We need alter- 
nation and alternatives; action 
and response, freshening of the 
spirit and lightening of the mind. 


The Break was conceived as 

a modest effort toward such 
ends. I feel that it has been 
a success over our first three 
years. It does not say: ‘‘Now 
let us all be cultural for a- 
while’, It does not say; ‘What 
goes on in the classroom is 
dreary academic stuff. What 
goes on at Culture Break is 
delightful.* It says, or means 
to say, that we should find var- 
fous interesting ways to broa- 
den the experience of learning. 
There is a direct relation bet- 
ween what goes on in class- 
rooms and what goes on in our 
‘talternation’’. One illuminates 
and enlivens the other. Neither 
is diminished; both are en- 
hanced, We have a change of 
pace, another angle of vision, 
another perception. 

And this is indeed, in essence, 
what a number of students have 
said to me about the Breaks, 


I hesitate to comment on the 
recent Break for fear that by 
mentioning some things, I 


i‘ 
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should seem to be neglectful 
of others. I must say I thought 
it was a splendid interlude, 
full of enticing things--perfor- 
mances, lectures, experiences, 
unexpected successes, unanti- 
cipated disappointments. The 
opening event, the Mexican meal 
and the band, was quite insp- 
ired. It proposed: exuberance 
and celebration. The chess 


game, a highly imaginative and 
withal rather risky venture, \ 


sustained this mood and, more 
than I at least could have anti- 
cipated, suggested an engaging 
play between the formal andthe 
spontaneous, Well launched, we 
went on through a succession 
of lively and instructive ses- 
sions. One could hardly attend 
them all, especially as some 


» were scheduled at the same 


hour. For me, the perfor- 
mances stand out: the Russian 
dinner, the dancers, bold, if 
not polished; The Little Foxes 
with some fine performances 
and vivid moments; the reading 
of Hippolytus; the magic of the 
Madrigals in a hushed, and 
quietly waking, sun-flooded 
noon, with the singers delighted 
to discover splendid resonances 
in the house stair-wells, stir- 
ring late sleepers out of their 
dreams and drawing them to 
the cathedral-ringing sound; 
Jim Biffle, a true poet, read- 
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BY MARK SINGER 


In keeping with the ‘power’ 
theme of the recent Cowell 
College “Culture  Break’’, 
Professors Joseph Boskin of 
USC, and Herman Blake of UCSC 
discussed the “Urban Revolut- 
ion in America.”’ 


Professor Boskin in his 
opening remarks , presented 
some perspective and backe- 
ground to the present unrest 
in the United States. He stated 
that a common theme of the 
1960’s_ was protest. 

Professor Boskin pointed 
out that in the last four years 
a new kind of riot has taken 
shape. The location of the 
riot is still the same, i.e., 
in the Negro community, but 
the form of the riots is dif- 
ferent. Previously whites had 
invaded Negre areas and clash- 
es resulted because of such 
actions. Presently, some type 


of police action has been the 


instigating factor, with clashes 
being between police authority 


| BOARD PASSES 


After two and a half years 
talking and planning, students 
at Santa Cruz have finally en- 
dorsed the idea -f an Inter- 
College Board. In the voting 
last Monday and Tuesday, the 
proposed constitution submitted 
by the Interim Board passed 
handily in all three colleges, 
but the turnout of voters was 
surprisingly small. 


Results from the three col- 
leges were as follows: in Cowell 
218 students voted, with 182 vot- 
ing yes and 36 voting no; in 
Crown, students voted 143 yes 
and 52 no. The Stevenson votes 
have not been completely count- 


. ed, but the vote so far is two 


to one in favor of the Board. 


The selection of representa- 
tives to serve on the Board re- 
mains. Each college will select 
Each college will select 
two representatives in the first 
week of next quarter, 


Eugen Rosenstock-Huessy as he appeared before an icademic procession last June (r) 


and as he spoke in Nat Sci 3 yesterday (I). 


ee ROSENSTOCK-HUESSY 


BY JOHN TAUB 


This article is based on 
Professor Rosestock-Huessy’s 
latest lecture. However, its 
contents are not the latest fash- 
ion. Professor Huessy says 
things that shake the complac- 
ency and histori@&l disintegra- 
tion that is a tragic Sign of 
our times, In one of my 
visits with hi, he said that 
words that are speech and not 
mere talk become significant 
because the person who says 
them risks embarrassment, 


RR URBAN REVOLUTION 


of the community. Another 
point Professor Boskin brought 
up was that from his research 
the rioters do represent the 
community -- manifested in 
action. 


Polarization between the black 
and white community was the 
subject of Professor Blake’s 
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The reason why few men have 
anything important to say is 
that they adjust their words to 
avoid personal risk. But his- 
torical human speech and not the 
gossip of the daily news makes 
human history. 


The following words were con- 
tained in Rosenstock-Huessy’s 
speech. This is not his come 
plete lecture, but the portion 
that is the most ‘‘embarras- 
sing’’ in terms of its counter- 
current to our own way of life. 


‘Our relation to the future 
is sick. We believe that the 
future can be reached by mache 
inery. (But we cannot drive 
into history in automobiles -- 
especially not American ones), 
In living time the future dicates 
time. Growing time is when the 
child is born with an expectation 
of life. The future is in man. 
In any real time the future com- 
mands, Only when there is a 
future is there life. The pres-= 
ent is like a razor blade between 
today and tomorrow; not Gilette. 
We are only in time as we 
expect, bless, curse. Time is 
only too explicable because it 
moves us. Vivid feelings in- 


Side of us move beyond the pres- 
ent. Many obstacles will detain 


us from the future, When 
the future is threatened then we 
get going. 


Every era determines its 
beards, It is a great step to 
entering history by deciding to 
have a beard. It gets bad for 
history when you believe that 
deciding whether to grow a 
beard is an ultimate decision. 
Personal decisions have to be 
added to beards. Wearing a 
beard is the first step in bec- 
oming someone particular. But 
the history of man does not 
beckon only in razor blades. 


Life expectations make sense 
if you will do something for 
the future,...The future does not 
come forth by itself. Anything 
that has existed on this earth 
has wings into the meaningless 
future . The future is pacnts 
with invincible unending gS. 
We are so ending that if we 
don’t connect with these un- 
ending things we will become 
vegetables, 
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MPOOR STUDENTS FOR HUEY 


BY ALEX BLOOM 


Abour four weeks ago “Stu- 
dents for Huey’’ planned to 
sponsor two speakers’ on 
campus to support their cause. 
Thus started a chain of events 
which, in typical Santa Cruz 
style, traveled the hills and val- 
leys of the bureaucracy and the 
problems of campus police. It 
ended in wild irony last night 
that only too well befit the en- 
tire situation. 


The original proposition was 
that ‘‘Students for Huey’’ would 
sponsor Eldrige Cleever and 
Bobby Seale. Checking into the 
records of the two invited 
guests, it was found that Clee- 
ver had a felony conviction and, 
although it has never been of- 
ficially articulated, therefore 
couldn’t speak on campus. Seale 
had only Civil Rights misde- 
meanors to his credit and there- 
fore was allowed to come, 


‘Students for Huey’? and their 
leader Michael Ann Fader didn’t 
take this lying down. They de- 
cided to try to fight to have 
Cleaver speak. Certainly he 
was a felon, but now he was an 
editor for Ramparts and had just 
published a book, Furthermore, 
Malcolm X and Lenny Bruce, 
two former felons, had beenal- 
lowed to speak on other UC came 
puses, so why not Cleever here? 

, AlSo, there are more and more 


politically involved people being 
hit with felony raps these days, 
such as Dr. Spock, Rev. Coffin, 
Paul Goodman, and soon, per= 
haps, Martin Luther King. A | 
ruling keeping felons off would 
prohibit these very articulate 
spokesmen from coming on 
campus. 


But poor Michael got tangled 
in the bureaucracy and couldn’t 
really ever get a_ straight 
answer. So she decided to. fore 
get about Cleever and just pre- 
sent Seale, 


This met with everyone’s ap- 
proval until Sunday, when Seale 
himself was arrested for con- 
Spiracy to commit murder. 
Just out on $12,000 bail, he was 
to speak last night in Nat Sei 3. 


Fearing the worst, campus 
police were ready to arrest 
Seale if he were found to be 
carrying a weapon. But Seale 
never showed. Somewhere be-~ 
tween San Francisco and here, 
edging his way through the fog, 
Seale probably tried to make 
it by 8:30. But the fates were 
not on his side or the side of 
Michael Fader. 


Let’s hope that Huey Newton 
himself has better luck than 
the students at Santa Cruz who 
support him, 
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The City on a Hill PRESS 
is published by students of the 
University of California at 
Santa Cruz, It is a none 
profit venture, funded by ad- 
vertising and, hopefully, Uni- 
versity subsidy. The paper 
is distributed free to all stu- 
dents, faculty, and staff of 
the University. Subscriptions 
may be obtained for $2.00 
per quarter, by writing to: 
The PRESS, Cowell College, 
University of California,Santa 
Cruz, California, 95060. 


Those interested in working 
for the PRESS or in contri- 
buting constructive criticism 
are encouraged to come to the 
Copy Meetings, Wednesdays at 
11:00; the Writers Meeting, 
Thursdays at 4:00, or the Edi- 
torial Board Meetings, Fridays 
at 1:00 or to contact any one 
of the Editors. All meetings 


are held in the PRESS office, 
the log cabin gazebo in the 
trees, between the Kite Park- 
ing Lot and the road, 


ER LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


NOTHING SACRED? 


Hey, How about it! Let’s” 


have some sound! These are the 
cries from the audience as Felix 
Greene’s film continues: show=- 
ing the reality of destruction 
and death. Evidently we don’t 
notice the film--only the lack 
of sound. Ho, a North Viet- 
namese student, and his friends 
feverishly try and fix the sound 
system (thereby placating our 
desire to be entertained) as 
the film proceeds, After all, 
we paid our dollar--we deserve 
nothing but the best. A United 
States plane is shot down-- 
sporadic clapping and cheers, 
A human being has died and 
human beings cheer. As I walk 
down from the science building 
I think LESS about the film than 
I do the audience. For you see 
they are intertwined. And as 
wee-the supposed educated 
elite--the top ten percent--As 
we proceed to write our pre- 
cious papers and read our 
books--Ho sits down and cries 
and I finally understand what it 


means when Dylan says ‘‘it’s 
easy to see that nothing is sace 
red,®? We only have to look at 
ourselves to see that fact. 


Doug Brown 


NICE PERCH 


Sorry to have appropriated 
your office which we (no of- 
fences) originally took for a tree 
house. We love it. All news 
papers should have their offices 
in tree houses. Everyone here 
is really nice and we think the 
school is great too--we were 
thinking of transferring--that’s 
why we came down here from 
USF. Anyway, we were going to 
stay with some friends in a 
dorm (Cowell) but they were 
studying, etc., so we thought 
it would be just as easy to 
stay in this tree house. 


Thanks, 

Glenn Gahte, Sam Russell 

David de la Tovre, Bungler 
Goodwin 

Tom Rogers. 


, 
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ing a fine poem to what seemed 
to me an entirely captivated 
audience, and others simply 
reading things they liked in 
French and German and Eng- 
ish; Maridith and her folk 
group, talented and eccentric 
enough to join the company of 
the Mamas and Papas’ and 
the Loving Spoonful; (Monty 
waters ‘‘big band’’ lifted the 
roof of the Field House a care- 
fully calibrated six inches); Al- 
thea Short’s dancers, beautiful 
and touching; and for a mage 
nificient finale, the All-Univer- 
sity Chamber Orchestra playing 
along with Bach, Dvorak, and 
Mozart, apiece ‘‘commissioned 
by Cowell College’? (shades of 
George Third and Frederick 
the Great) composed by Peter 
Fricker. 

There were stirring lectures 
and magic tricks like hypnosis 
and relaxing and rebounding and 
flying through the air in chairs; 
Irving Block’s splendid film on 
Goya as described by my wife 
(I missed it), the night danced 
through though not, again, by 
me; raised eyebrows, dissent, 
a lively, if inconclusive, 
wrangle over elites, Sephardic 
ballads; Carl, Marshall and 
Robin in the Student Lounge 
cooking up some good sound; 


poets, novelists, artists, 
actors, a kind of dizzying kalei- 
doscope which found us, finally, 
staggering on to the next event, 
more than slightly drunk on 
culture, talk, talent, and youth- 
ful energy, thinking it all ser- 
ved the purpose, and blessing 
the weather. I verily believe 
it did us good and I fear I 
am still somewhat inebriated 
from it all, 
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The Jews have a monopoly 
on the future because they deal 
with prophets. We cannot live 
with prophecy. Prophecy isthe 
understanding of the living sub- 
stance in which we are em- 
bedded, Prophecy begins with 
the end and paves the way for 
the beginning. A .land where 
prophecy is not taken seriously 
has no chance to survive.” 

Rosenstock-Huessy’s lecture 
contains a message of im- 
portance to modern times. He 
is addressing our present sit- 
uation. We must look beyond 
the clouds of marijuana smoke 
that hides us from history, and 
see the birght beacon of the 
future which has been dimmed 
from our own perception of 
time. 


BON THE INTERCOLLEGE BOARD 


Santa Cruz has @inally taken a major step toward solving 
-one of its biggest campus problems -- but not by much, 
Mpnday and Tuesday of this week, students voted to ap- 
prove the Intercollege Board Constitution. Now we shall 
hope that the coordination of campus. events and activities 
will be somewhat organized and that some inter-college 


problems can be solved. 


But the decision was close. Not that the voting was divid- 
ed between favorable and opposing votes, but rather the 
turnout was embarassingly small. Only about one-third of 
the students cast a ballot. If any stipulation, such as 50% 
to the proposal, the election would have beena fiasco. Students 
who have been clamoring for a change in the set-up of student 
governments hardly turned out to vote on a proposed addition. 


Yet, all the fault does not lie with the students. Poor 
publicity by the Interim Board played an important role. 
It wasn’t until last Thursday that the PRESS learned of the 
upcoming election; too late to get it into Friday’s paper. 
The only pr ople who seemed to know about the election were 
those who were hailed down by the people manning the voting 
places. The Board could have taken a little more time wh 
planning and do a little better job of publicizing this very 


important election. 


Still, the proposal has passed, If 70% of the students who 
didn’t vote oppose it, they have been defeated by the major 
opponent of student government at Santa Cruz -- apathy. 
In any case, the PRESS only hopes that the interest in the 


Board and the 


selection of college representatives stirs 


up many more people than turned out to vote this week. 
Inter-college, like all campus government relies more heavily 
on interest than on constitutions. It is easier to amend 


documents than arouse people. 


GE THE RAGGED EDGE: 


me BLUE CONDITION 
BY PAUL STUBBLEBINE 


The column about Jimi Hendrix 
that appeared in this paper two 
weeks ago seems not wholly 
acceptable to certain people in 
the college comunity. Last 
week’s issue contained a letter 
from Stuart Click, which con- 
tained , among other points, two 
objections; that Hendrix is not 
blues, and that there should not 
be a King of the Blues anyway. 

The latter point is as much 
a misunderstanding as a dis- 
agreement. The point of the 
article was not really to es- 
tablish a King of the Blues. 
That was only one of the terms 
used, and even then it was qual- 
ified as the King of the Blues 
TODAY, The ‘‘Today’’? aspect 
was intended to be the point, 
not the ‘‘King’’ facet. This 
intention was perhaps obscured 
by my having extended the meta- 
phor in other parts of the article 
and it was certainly further ob- 
scured by the unfortunate choice 
of a title for the piece. The 
article was submitted under the 
title: ‘Hendrix, The Ragged 
Edge’’. If anyone would like 
to believe that it was a bad 
metaphor to begin with that’s 
his privilege. I don’t think 
it?s important enough to argue 
about. That article was trying 
to make two points about Hen- 
drix: First, that he epitomizes 
the essential quality that is the 
blues. So do B. B. King, and 
Muddy Waters. but the dif- 
ference is that their styles are 
crystallized. At one time they 
were the innovators but they 
created their styles and have 
been playing within them ever 
since,, relatively unchanged, 
Hendrix is still in the process 
of creating his style. That is 
the second point -- Hendrix is 
what’s happening. The article 
was not intended to classify 
Hendrix as a hard-core blues 
musician, which obviously he 
is not. It was trying to point 
how his music really captures 
the essence of the hard-core 
blues more than many people 
who are identified primarily 
as blues musicians. Insofar 
as Mr. Click objected to Hen- 
drix being classified as a blues 
musician, I apologize for not 
having made the point more 
clearly. However, there are 
certain other things in his letter 
I can’t resist commenting on. 


Exactly what the Blues is 
has never been pinned down 
precisely. Obviously it is not 
the musical structure. Many 
blues are not in the standard 
12-bar formula and conversely 
a traditional blues song sung by 
Pat Boone would not be blues. 
The song can be A blues, but 
not be blues. 

Neither is a blue feeling 
the central identifying mark of 
the blues. There are many 
happy blues, and even more sad 
non-blues, 

As Mr. Click has noted, Mike 
Bloomfield, a well-known 
Jewish guitarist, thinks it has 
something to do with being 
pissed on a lot. In another 
interview, Bloomfield said that 
to be a blues musician youhave 
to be crazy. This accounts for 
his crediting Butterfield with 
being an authoritative blues 
musician even though he is 
white. At any rate, there’s 
a lot of disagreement over 
how to define the essential qua- 
lity of the Blues. I doubt that 
it can be defined. The only 
way to understand what 
it is , is to listen to a lot 
of blues, and get an idea in 
your own head of what it’s 
all about. 

I have such an idea in my 
head, based on a lot of listen- 
ing to a lot of blues, and when 
I saw Hendrix I saw that he 
had a generous helping of hard- 
core bluesness in his. music. 
I don’t know if he’s been pissed 
on, I don’t know if he’s crazy, 
for that matter | don’t know 
if his wah-wah pedal has been 
pissed on. I do known that 
his music and performanceex- 
press, among other things, the 
blues as I understand them. 

People who complain that Hen- 
drix’s music can’t be blues be- 
cause he uses a wah-wah pedal 
and other electronic devices are 
like the people who used to say 
that Muddy Waters was a blues 
musician until he started play- 

ing anelectric guitar. Both view 
points can only be based on the 
most superficial view of what 
the blues is. The point is that 
you have to listen to the music, 
not look at the equipment, to 
hear the blues. His use of 
electronics is analogous in 
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The Educational Opportunity 
Program, an attempt of the var- 
fous branches of the University 
to help disadvantaged students 
which began about 2 1/2 years 
ago at the Berkeley and UCLA 
campuses, has been in operation 
at Santa Cruz for 6 months, 
and is. now under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Thomas Fletcher. 
EOP provides counselling ser- 
vices to disadvantaged students 
in the 10th, llth, and 12th grades 
whose test scores or teacher 
references may indicate po- 
tential, informing them of the 
benefits of a college education, 
and providing them financial and 
tutorial aid (UCSC students who 
are interested in being involved 
with the program will be used 
a tutors and in other capa- 
cities, both as paid and volun- 
teer workers), 

Many of the students rece 
jeving help from EOP - about 
70% of those coming to Santa 
Cruz - enter college under the 
special admissions clause of the 
University of California, by 
which 4% of the entering stu- 
dents may be accepted without 
having fullfilled general admis- 
sion requirements. Tests at 
Berkeley have shown that, per- 
centage wise, EOP students 
have tended to do better scho- 
lastically than the general stu- 
dent body. At present 35 stu- 
dents are being tentatively con- 
sidered for admission on com- 
pleting their applications to 
Santa Cruz. Of these 35, 21 
are Negro students, 9 are Mex- 
icaneAmericans, 4 are Caucae 


- Sian, and 1 Korean. 


The money to support EOP 
at UCSC has been raised in 
part by the program itself with 
matching funds ($7500) from 
the University. However, asthe 


Regents have madeno provision | 
to increase University aid, the | 
program may very wellruninto | 


economic difficulties after its 
first year. 


FUN WORKING 
IN EUROPE 
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Jobs Abroad Guranteed 


BRUSSELS: The Int'l Student 
Information Service, non-protit, 
today announced that 1,000 
GUARANTEED JOBS 
ABROAD are available to 
young people 17!2 to 40, Year- 
Round and Summer. The new 
34 page JOBS ABROAD maga- 
zine is packed with on-the-spot- 
photos, stories and information 
about your JOB ABROAD. 
Applications are enclosed. 
LANGUAGE-CULTURE-FUN- 
PAY-TRAVEL. For your copy 
send $1.00 AIRMAIL to: ISIS, 
133 Rue Hotel des Monnaies, 
Brussels 6, Belgium. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM 


IN THE PUBLIC EYE: TOM FLETCHER 


INTERVIEW BY ALEX BLOOM 


One of the most pressing 
problems for today’s universi- 
ties is the recruitment and en- 
ouragement of underprivileged 
students. For toolong, students 
of high ability have beenby- 
passed because of lack of fin- 
ancial support. The man desig- 
nated to coordinate this activity 
from Santa Cruz is Tom Flet- 
cher. Coming to the Santa Cruz 
campus with a wide-range of 
experience, including two years 
with the Peace Corps inthe Doe 
minican Republic, Mr. Flet- 
cher’s title is Community Ser- 
vices Officer, and in this po- 
sition he handles the relations 
of minority groups to the 


campus. 


*#«Exactly what does your job 
entail and what programs are 
you setting up? - 


The Community Services Of- 
fice was established by Regents 


$1.00 DINNERS 
MON. THRU FRI. 
5.30 TO 7:00 


THE LOCAL 


IN CAPITOLA 


STEAM BEER 


POOL GOOD MUSIC 
DARTS FRIENDLY 
CHESS ATMOSPHERE 


BIG SANDWICHES 


EXPERT BIKE REPAIR 


Athletic and Archery Equipment 
All Types of Bicycles : 


Including a Complete Selection 
of 10-speed bikes 


JOHNNY'S 
BIKE & SPORT SHOP 


1017 Pacific 


d23-Sas 


matching funds for two pur- 
poses. The first is to offer 
support for the efforts of stu- 
dents, faculty, and staff in pro- 
viding higher educational op- 
portunities for ‘‘deprived young 
people’’, Secondly, its aim is 
to develop meaningful non-aca- 
demic experiences for UCSC 
students in the community; in 
such places as hospitals, pri- 
sons, and even work abroad, 
John Cartwright has been hand- 
ling this so far. 


In the first area, we have 
set up the Education Oppor- 
tunities Program, This is basi- 
cally trying to identify and then 
provide information and coun- 
seling for high school students 
with intellectual ability but 
lacking the means to go to col- 
lege. Most of them we ene 
courage to go to junior college, 
because their education is so 
lacking, they would fail here. 


We are able to accept some 
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DICK’S PIZZA 
AND CHARBROIL 


1226 SOQUEL AVE. 
423 — 9898 
OPEN 11:39 AM) M-F 

OPEN 5 PMSUN. 


CLOSED SAT. 


BOUDU SAVED FROM DROWNING 
FILM PREVIEW BY LAWRENCE VEYSEY 


Let’s admit that a good reason 
for choosing to see a film may 
be its evocation of a particular 
time and place. The locale of 
‘‘Boudu Saved from Drowning”, 
to be shown on Sunday in Nat. 
Sci. 3 at 6:30 and 8:45 p.m., 
is Paris in the year 1932, The 
film gives one, first of all, 
a chance to take in a large 
number of genuine sights and 
sounds from another continent 
thirty-six years ago. 


Actually, sound films had been 
in existence only a short while 
when director Jean Renoir made 
this one. This is about as far 
back as one can go, save for 
the early masterpieces of Rene 
Clair and Marcel Pagnol, in 
experiencing, with the full im- 
mediacy of well-employed 
sound cameras, the tempo of 
a great European city. At the 
time the film was made, Hitler 
was not yet in power in Gere 
many. The Paris that we see 
is still essentially the Paris of 
the twenties. Hordes of pre- 
streamlined automobiles race 
forth across the boulevards. 
Petit-bourgeois clothing re- 
mains formal, though down at 
the heels, Appearances are un- 
consciously kept up. And yet, 
in the book-seller’s family 
whom we meet, there is above 
all an air of comfortableness 
which is surprisingly relaxed. 
Impulses and temptations are 
surrendered to without internal 
argument. It is a natural and 
wonderfully satisfying world. 


In comparison, Hemingway and 
Fitzgerald are spurious guides 
to this world, They were writ- 
ing about the problem of being 
in exile, not about French life. 
A film such as this gives us 
a yardstick with which to mea- 
sure their divorce from the real 
thing. 


Of course ‘‘Boudu Saved from 
Drowning’? is far more thana 
sensitive revelation of time and 
place. It is an extremely funny 
satire on bourgeois civilization. 
The tramp whom the bookseller 
altruistically rescues from sui- 
cide in the Seine and takes home 
with him is maddeningly self- 
contained, He is by no means 
a romantic figure; indeed, heis 
comically ridiculous in every 
gesture of his reluctant attempt 
to come to terms with the book- 
seller’s snug pattern of exis- 
tence. The satire is by no 
means one-sided. Neither civi- 
lization nor the natural animal 
life wins out. The two are 
merely placed in absurd juxta- 
position. The absurdity, as it 
runs its course, produces abun= 
dant farce. The acting on all 
sides is superb. 


In Santa Cruz, where nature 
and civilization are oddly fused, 
a European reminder of their 


vapor cleaners 


at Steinkart and Hager 


traditional separateness may 
come as a surprising jolt. 
There is nothing hip about the 
tramp, nothing recognizably 
straight about the bookseller 
and his family. The real Paris 
of 1932 offers none of our con=- 
venient local categories. The 
different and impossible human 
contrasts it presents may well 
be worth an hour and a half 
of one’s time. 
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prefacing remarks. ‘‘There 
have been four consecutive 
years otf unrest in spite of the 

fact that this is a decade of 
great gains.’’ 


Professor Blake during the 
question and answer period, 
contended that he believed the 
situation to be hopeless. He 
would want a black population 
as an equal entity in the gen- 
eral population with the forme 
ation of meaningful conditions. 
An important fact to keep in 
mind, Professor Blake seemed 
to stress, is the difference bet- 
ween the black and white come 
munities. 


Concern was expressed bythe 
audience over what could be 
done and what white men could 
do. In regard to white radicals 
Professor Blake said that they 
should participate under black 
control or not at all. 


Overall, the situation as pre- 
sented was not a_ good one, 
Black unrest has been rising in 
the last few years and presume 
ably should continue to rise. 
The black man’s situation has 
not been getting better - in fact 
it may be worsening All things 
considered,Mr, Blake termed 
the situation hopeless, Whether 
hopeless or not, seemingly pro- 
found measures must be taken 
-- the white community must 
reassess its relations with the 
blacks -- before the unrest and 
turmoil will be alleviated. 


98eGUITAR PLAYERS 300: | 


Discover the MUSIC BOX 
You’ll find there, the largest 
and finest selection of guitars 
accesories and sheet music 
in Santa Cruz County. Qual- 
ity instruments by ‘Fender, 
Martin, Gibson, Goya, Espana, 
Ipanema, Hofner, and Har- 
mony.’’ Instructions by prof- 
essional musicians, 


THE MUSIC BOX 


125 Walnut Avenue 
= 423 -- 1240 


shirt laundry 


1-2 .m Wed 


behind Stevenson house 4 0n Thurs 


285 water st 


Mforristftrams 


ESTABLISHED 1689 


QUALITY MEN'S AND WOMEN’S 
CLOTHING AND SHOES 


PHONE 423-1717 


SANTA CRUZ 


Pacific at Lincoln 


423-4646 
STAMP Lad 


Gnas 10'S THE RAGE 


REGULAR 
MODEL 


any & 
3 LINE TEXT 
The finest INDESTRUCTIBLE METAL 
POCKET RUBBER STAMP. 1," x 2”. 
Send check or money order. Be 
sure to include your Zip Code. No 
postage or handling charges. Add 
sales tax. 
Prompt shipment. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
THE MOPP CO. 
BQ. Box 18623 Lenex Squere 
. ATLANTA, GA., 30326 


eee HAPPENINGS 


CALENDAR 


FRIDAY, MARCH 1 


‘War of the Buttons’, sponsored by Psychology Club, 
7:30 & 9:45, Nat. Sci 3; 75¢. 


“Recent Work on Biological Clocks in Animals’’, Dr. 
Colin Pettendrigh, Dean of the Graduate School of Prince- 
ton University, 3:30, Nat. Sci., 125. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 2 


“Lord Jim’’, starring Peter O’Toole, James Mason, 
Curt Jergens, Eli Wallach, Jack Hawkers, Paul Lucas, 
Daliah Lavi, and Akim Tamiroff. Sponsored by Ste- 
venson Movie Guild, 7:30 & 10 pm, Nat. Sci. 3, 50¢. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 3 


“Bondu Saved from Drowning?’, a French film with 
English subtitles, directed and written by Jean Re- 
noir. Sponsored by Films ’68, 6:30 & 8:45, Nat. Sci. 


3, 50¢. 


Herbert Rogers, pianist; Concert program will feature 
music of Brahms and Schumann. Crown Dining Hall, 


2:30. 


MONDAY, MARCH 4 


Fellows’ Dinner: Professor Bennett M. Berger, Chair- 
man, Department of Sociology, UC Davis. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 5 


Crown College Night: 


and special food. 


Greek Night with Greek Band 


SATURDAY, MARCH 9--INSTRUCTION ENDS!! 


Note: 


Discount coupons are available for the Circle Star 
Theatre ($4.00 seat for $2.50) for performances of 
Volpone, Twelfth Night, Rock& & Roll ’68 starring The 
Sunshine Company, Nitty Gritty Dirt Band, Tim Buckly, 
special guest Brenton Wood. 


EXHIBIT 


Locally owned, original works 
by Pahlo Picasso, Toulouse= 
Lautrec, Pierre Bonnard, Kathe 
Kollwitz, James McNeill Whist- 
ler, and other established 
artists are currently being 
shown, along with a selection 
of recent bronze sculptures by 
Nancy Genn of Berkeley, in 
the Cowell Gallery. 


From the collection of Mr. 
and Mrs. Jerome Simkins of 
Bonny Doon are, among others, 
pointings by Morris Graves, 
Carl Morris, CS, Price and 
Mark Tobey. 


TAMPICO KITCHEN 
and 


COCK TAIL LOUNGE 
eS 


7 
oS? 
DINING AND DANCING 


LIVE MUSIC 


_ 820-2 PACIFIC AVE. 
SANTA CRUZ, CA. 95960 


SPM JO PM RRESSAT: 
5 PM ~ 9 PM WEEKDAY'S 
CLOSED MONDAYS 


Other local collections rep- 
resented are those of Mr. 
and Mrs. Neal Oxenhandler, Mr. 
and Mrs. Peter D, Smith, and 
Mr. and Mrs, Roy Rydell. 


Dominating the showing of 
paintings, drawings, etchings, 
lithographs and sculpture is a 
large carved figure, ‘‘The As- 
sumption’’. The polychrome 
originated in Oaxaca, Mexico, 
during the XV or XVI century. 
It is owned by Provost and 
Mrs. Page Smith. Also being 
shown from the Smiths’ private 
collection are works in various 
media by Robert Chuey, William 
Brice, Jean Charlot, andothers, 


The Cowell Gallery is open 
daily, from 12 noon te 5 p.m, 
There is no admission charge. 
The current exhibit will be 
shown through Friday, March 8, 


Michael Maccoby 


Lecturer in Psychology inSte- 
venson this spring. Looking 
for student who would help with 
child care and housework in 
exchange for room and board 
in town. Mid-March to mid- 
June. If you might be in- 
terested, please contact Byron 
Stookey within the next few 
days. 


JET CHARTER FLIGHTS 
TO EUROPE 


ROUND TRIP FARF 
FROM $360. 


Flight Departures 


SF/LONDON JUNE 12 
Return SEPT. 2 

SF/LONDBON JUNE 21 
Retum AUG. 15 

SF/LONDON JULY 1 
Return AUG. 19 

SF’/LONDON ONE WAY 

$135.00 


CHARTER FLIGHTS 
995 MARKET ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


students here on a special rule 
that allows four per cent of the 
freshman class to be admitted 
without meeting the admission 
requirements. 


®@We have heard that Chancel- 
lor Heynes at Berkeley has 
asked that the non-white per- 
centage at Berkeley be upped 
considerably in the next few 
years. Have you any similar 
plan here? 


Our policy has been to ac- 
cept anyone who meets the stan- 
dards of ‘‘deprived’’. The re- 
sult has been, though, that five 
times as many Negroes and 
three times as many Mexican- 
Americans have applied as have 
whites, 


#*How are students contacted 
in their high schools? 


At present, two UCSC students 
are working on the local high 
schools. Together with the 
counselors, administrators, 
and teachers they check the 
students’ folders and then in- 
terview a select number. They 
try to assess the student’s pos- 
sibility of going to college. 
Also, we bring these students 
on campus; let them sit in on 
classes, have meals, and gen- 
erally get the idea of what it 
would be like to come to school 
here. UCSC students have been 
great in this respect. 


Other students have come from 
the Bay Area or LA or by 
“recruiters’’ like Herman 
Blake, Stan Benowitz, or Riche 
ard Townsend. We get students 
from Horizons Unlimited, the 
College of San Mateo, and from 
the Upward Bound program. 
Our biggest problem is not the 
students, but the money. The 
Regents have given us $7000.00 
and we need $70 ,000.00. 


** What background does one 
have to be a Community Ser- 
vices Offtoer? 


It was working with Erich 
Fromm in Mexico which got me 
started. I was working for him 
and Michael Maccoby. That 
was between my sophomore and 
junior years in college. I went 
back toSacramento State and got 
my degree in Social Sciences. 
J then went into the Peace Corps 
for two years in the Dominican 
Republic. Finishing in Feb- 


A Medical Answer For 
MUSCULAR 


LowBack Pain - 


Promptly Relieves Pain 


ruary 1966, I spent six months 
as a Peace Corps trainer, at 
Cal State, Los Angeles. It was 
through my Peace Corps con- 
tacts that I found out about the 
job here. 


eI understand you were in 
the Dominican Republic during 
the uprising? Did you feel the 
attitude oftheDominicans 
changed toward Americans 
afterwards? 


Yes, I was there during the 
Revolution. American inter- 
vention squashed it. The Dom- 
inicans who didn’t know me 
categorized me as an enemy. 
Those who knew me remained 
close, 


#* We have heard that the reason 


for our intervention was that it 
was a Communist takeover. 
Was that so? 


It was . spontaneous move- 
ment on the part of genuinely 
concerned and responsible 
Dominicans of the middle- 
class. The Communists took 
advantage of the confusion to 
establish a toehold, but to say 
that they would have taken over 
the government is absurd. The 
Communists were never that 
favored and the people knew 
where their best interests lay. 


#eIf the Revolution had suc- 
ceeded, would the Dominicans 
have turned out the Americans? 


What we were trying to teach 
the Dominicans was to take 
things in their own hands, For 
the first time they did it and 
then we squashedthem. Hadthe 
revolt been successful, it would 
have confirmed their security 
in themselves. Today people 
there are insecure, again. 


The Dominicans would un- 
doubtedly have rebuked some 
US, agencies, with good cause, 
but would have whole heartedly 
supported others, such as the 
Peace Corps of AID. The CIA 
and the Military Attaches role 
would have been diminished. 
The Dominicans know that the 
Americans are trying to do in 
their country, 


*@ Was the election held after 
the Revolt a fair one? 


The elections weren’t honest 
in the sense that Balagar got 


So Stiff Muscles Loosen Up and 
You're Back Into Action 


ee who specialize in back troubles report most 
aching backs are due to weak, tense muscles 


which can go into painful spasm as you suddenly 
bend, stretch or twist. To relieve such backache dos- --~ 
tors recommend the pain-relief compound in Anacin® 
Analgesic Tablets. And Anacin gives you more of this 
medication than any other leading tablet. 

Anacin is a special fortified formula. It promptly 
relieves pain, helps reduce swollen tissues, and so re- 
leases pressure on sensitive back nerves. Then notice 
how stiff muscles loosen up and you move around with 


greater ease. 


Only Anacin has this special fortified 
formula. It’s not found in any other prod- 
uct. See if Anacin’s exclusive formula 


doesn’t work better for you. 
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financial support from the 
American military and econ- 
omic machine. Bosch didn’t 
have the personal safetyor the 
financial resources necessary 
to win in Latin America. In 
the sense that the Doininicans 
wanted a dictator and not a 
liberal, the election was fair. 
Most Dominicans are rural 
people and want stability. 


**Is the Dominican Republic 
ripe for revolution now? 


The net result of our inter- 
vention was to immeasurably 
increase the Communist hand, 
We’ve created a great many 
more Communists than there 
would have been, had the Re- 
volution succeeded, Lots of 
young men are becoming Com- 
munists because they hate what 
happened to their brothers who 
were shot. 


The basic ills are still there; 
the national resources are still 
in the hands of a very few. 
The case for another revolution 
is greater now and would be 
more publically supported than 
before. 


EEERAGGED EDGE 
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many ways to previous develop- 
ments in the blues. Such 
as, B, B, King’s use of a tone 
selector switch on his guitar. 
After King plays a few phrases 
he will often unobtrusively 
reach down and turn that 
switch to get a different tone, 
play a few more phrases, etc. 
Little Walter was using distor- 
tion twenty years ago. He 
cupped his harp against a 
cheap mike _ plugged into 
a cheap amp. Hendrix 
uses a fuzzboxand high volume 
levels to get distortion. Hene- 
drix’s impact and overall sound 
are original, but the idea of 
using electronics to get the de- 


sired tone is certainly not new 


x cams 


and can hardly be considered 
alien to the blues idiom. The 
exploration of new tone quali- 
ties is one of the most sig- 
nificant trends in the evolution 
of the blues , and may prove, 
to have been the most import- 
tant way that the blues have 
influenced Rock. Certainly ex- 
ploring tone qualities is one of 
the most important directions in 
Rock music today. 
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